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Lincoln  s  Analysis  of 
The  Slavery  Problem 

His  Connecticut  Speech  Pattern  of  Several  De- 
livered in  New  England  in  1 860,  Reared 
Monumental    Moral    Issue 


When  Abraham  Lincoln,  all  un- 
wittingly,  was  grooming  himself  for 
the  Presidency,  he  delivered  sev~ 
eral  speeches  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Connecticut.  None  of  the 
former  were  preserved,  but  a  strik- 
ing  similarity  in  fragments  of  the 
Connecticut  speeches  makes  it  seem 
probable  that  these  extracts  from 
his  address  at  New  Haven,  March 
6,  1860,  were  the  basis  of  all  his 
New  England  platform  arguments. 
—Ed. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
repeated  failures  (to  settle  the  slavery 
Issue)  Is  that  our  best  and  greatest 
men  have  greatly  underestimated  the 
size  of  this  question.  They  have  con- 
stantly brought  forward  small  cures  for 
great  sores— plasters  too  small  to  cover 


ter  down  that  Idea  are  also  calculated 
to  break  down  the  very  idea  of  free 
Government,  even  for  white  men,  and  to 
undermine  the  very  foundation  of  free 
society. 

We  think  slavery  a  great  moral  wrong 
and  while  we  do  not  claim  the  right  to 
touch  It  where  it  exists,  we  wish  .to 
treat  It  as  wrong  In  the  territories  where 
our  votes  will  reach  It.    .    .    . 

Now  these  two  Ideas— the  property 
Idea  that  slavery  Is  right  and  the  moral 
idea  that  it  Is  wrong— come  Into  col- 
lision and  do  actually  produce  that  Ir- 
repressible conflict  which  Mr  Seward 
has  been  so  roundly  abused  for  mention- 
ing. The  two  ideas  conflict  and  must 
forever  conflict. 

•    *    * 
Again    in    Us    ipolltical    aspect    does 
anything    In    any    way    endanger    the 
perpetuity  of  tuts  Union  but  that  sin- 
gle  thing— slavery?     Many   of   our   ad- 


the  wound.    That  is  one  reason  that  all  !  versarie3    are     anxious    to     claim     that 

they  are  specially  devoted  to  the  Unioi, 
and  take  pains  to  charge  upon  Us  hos- 
tility lo  the  Union.  Now  we  claim  that  | 
we  are   the   only  true   Union   men, 


settlements   have  proved  so   temporary. 
;  so  evanescent. 

Look   at   the  magnitude   of   this   sub- 
ject.   One-sixth    of    our    population,    In 

round      numbers are      slaves. 

The  cwnera  of  these  rtava  con- 
sider them  property.  The  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  owners  is 
that  of  property,  and  nothing  else; 
it  Induces  them  to  insist  upon  all 
that  will  favorably  affect  its  value  as 
property,  to  demand  laws  and  Institu- 
tions and  a  public  policy  that  shall  In- 
crease and  secure  Its  value,  and  maice 
It  durable,  lasting  and  universal.  The 
effect  upon  the  mlnda  of  the  owners  !s 
to  persuade  them  that  there  is  no  wrong 
In  it. 

The  slaveholder  does  not  like  to  he  j 
considered  a  mean  fellow  for  holding 
that  species  of  property  and  hence  he 
has  to  struggle  within  himself  and  sata 
about  arguing  himself  Into  the  belief 
that  slavery  Is  right. 

Whether  the  owners  of  this  species  of 
property  do  really  see  it  as  it  Is,  it  Is 
not  for  me  to  say;  but  if  they  do,  they 
'  see  It  as  It  is  through  two  billion  of 
dollars,  and  that  Is  a  pretty  thick  coat- 
ing. Certain  it  ds  that  they  do  not  see 
it  as  we  see  It.  Certain  it  Is  that  this 
two  thousand  million  of  dollars  Invested 
In  this  species  of  property  ds  all  so  con- 
centrated that  the  mind  can  grasp  It 
at  once.  This  Immense  pecuniary  in- 
terest has  dts  influence  upon  their  minds. 
•  •  • 
But  here  In  Connecticut  and  at  the 
North  slavery  does  not  exist  and  we 
see  it  through  no  such  medium.  To  us 
It  appears  natural  to  think  that  slaves 
are  human  beings;  men,  not  property; 
that  some  of  the  things,  at  least,  stated 
about  men  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence apply  to  them  as  well  as  to 
us.  I  say  we  think,  most  of  us,  that 
this  charter  of  freedom  applies' to  the 
slave  as  well  as  to  ourselves;  that  the 
class  of  arguments  put  forward  to  bat- 


and 


we  ,put   to   them   this   one   proposition: 


outside  those  limits.     From  the  necessi- 
ties   of    the    case    we    should    be    com- 
pelled to  form  Just  such  a  Government 
as    our    blessed    fathers    gave    us;    and 
surely  if  they  have^o  made  it  that  adds 
another,  reason  why  ■we  should  let  slav- 
ery alone  where  It  exists. 
•    •    • 
Now  I  have  spoken  of  a  policy  based 
on  the  Idea  that  slavery  Is  wrong,  and 
a  policy  based   upon  the  Idea  that  It  la 
right.    But  an  effort  has  been  made  for 
a   policy   that   shall  treat  It  as   neither 
right   nor  wrong.    It  Is   based   on   utter 
Indifference.    .    .    .    This    policy    chiefly 
stands  In  the  way  of  a  permanent  set- 
tlement of  the  question.    I  believe  there 
Is  no  danger  of  Its  becoming  the  perma- 
nent policy  of  the  country  for  it  is  based 
on   a   publlo   Indifference.    There   la   no- 
body that  "don't  oare."    All  the  people 
do  care,  one  way  or  the  other. 
•    •    • 
When  one  starts  poor,  as  most  do  t* 
the    race    of    life,    free    society    Is    cuoh 
that  he  knows  he  can  hotter  his  condi- 
tion.   I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
26    years    ago    I    was    a    hired   laborer* 
mauling  rails,   at  work  on  a   ftatboab— 


What  ever  endangered  this  Union  save    Just    what    might    happen    to   any   poor 


and  except  slavery?  Did  any  other 
thing  ever  cause  a  moment's  fear? 
.  .  .  All  men  must  agree  that  this 
thing  alone  has  ever  endangered  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Union. 
•    •    • 

When  this  question  shall  bo  settled, 
it  must  be  settled  on  some  philosophi- 
cal basis.  No  policy  that  does  not  rest 
upon  philosophical  publlo  opinion  can 
be  'permanently  maintained.  And  hence 
there  are  but  two  policies  In  regard 
to  slavery  that  can  be  at  all  maintained. 

The  first,  based  on  the  property  view 
that  slavery  la  right,  conforms  to  that 
Idea  throughout  and  demands  that  wo 
shall  do  everything  for  It,  that  wo 
ought  to  do  If  it  were  right.  We  must 
sweep  away  all  ogposltlon,  for  opposi- 
tion to  the  right  Is  wrong;  wo  must 
agree  that  slavery  Is  right  and  we 
must  adopt  the  Idea  that  property  has 
persuaded  the  owner  to  believe  that 
slavery  is  morally  right  and  socially 
elevating.  This  gives  a  philosophical 
"basis  for  a  permanent  policy  of  en- 
couragement. 

The  other  policy  Is  on©  that  nqu«ir*e 
with  the  Idea  that  slavery  lo  wronf> 
and  It  consists  In  doing  everything  wo 
ought  to  do  if  it  is  wrong.  Now  I 
don't  'Wish  to  foe  misunderstood,  nor  to 
leave  a  gap  down  to  be  misrepresented 
even.  I  don't  mean  that  wo  ought  to 
attack  It  where  It  exlstB.  >To  me  It 
seems  that  If  we  wero  to  form  a  Gov- 
ernment  anew,  in  view  of  the  actual 
presence  of  slavery  we  should  find  tt 
necessary  to  frame  Just  such  a  Govern- 
ment as  our  fathers  did;  giving  tho 
slaveholder  the  entire  control  where  tho 
system  was  established,  while  we  pos- 
i  sess  the  power  to  restrain  It  from  going 


man's  son.  I  want  every  man  to  havo 
the  chance— and  I  believe  a  blaok  man 
Is  entitled  to  It— in  which  ho  can  bettor 
his  condition,  when  he  may  look  for- 
ward to  be  a  hired  laborer  this  year  and 
the  next,  work  for  himself  afterward, 
and  finally  hire  men  to  work  for  him. 
That  Is  the  true  system. 

Up  here  In  New  England  you  havo  a 
soil  that  scarcely  sprouts  black-eyed 
beans,  and  Vet  where  will  you  find 
wealthy  men  so  wealthy  and  poverty 
so  rarely  In  the  extremity?  There  Is 
not  another  such  place  on  earth!  I  do- 
sire  that  If  you  get  too  thick  here  and 
find  It  hard  to  better  your  condition  on 
this  soil,  you  may  have  a  chanoe  to 
strike  and  go  some  whore  else,  where 
you  may  not  be  degraded,  nor  havo 
your  family  corrupted  by  forced  rivalry 
with  negro  slaves.  I  want  you  to  have 
ia  clean  bed  and  no  snakes  In  It!  Then 
-•vou  can  better  your  condition  and  so  tt 
nrk-y  go  on  and  on  In  one  ceaseless 
round  so  long  as  fii&n  exists  on  the  faoo 
of  the  earth. 
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LINCOLN  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Abraham  Lincoln's  first  American  ancestor  with  the 
name  Lincoln  settled  in  New  England.  The  last  male  de- 
scendant of  President  Lincoln  bearing  the  family  name 
died  in  New  England.  Thus  the  story  of  eight  generations 
of  American  Lincolns  opens  and  closes  in  a  New  England 
setting. 

Abraham  Lincoln  made  two  visits  to  New  England,  one 
in  1848  and  the  other  in  1860,  seventy-five  years  ago  this 
month.  One  was  a  political  mission  in  the  interest  of  the 
Whig  Party;  and  the  other,  which  had  as  its  objective  a 
visit  to  his  son,  Robert,  then  in  school  in  New  Hampshire, 
should  also  be  set  down  to  Lincoln's  political  advantage. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  enumerate  each  town 
where  Lincoln  spoke,  the  date  of  the  meeting,  the  place 
where  the  gathering  was  held,  and  also  some  brief  news- 
paper comment  about  how  he  was  received. 

THE  1848  ITINERARY 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

September  12,  13— City  Hall  and  Foster  St.  Station 

"He  spoke  in  a  clear  and  cool  and  very  eloquent  manner 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  carrying  the  audience  with  him  in 
his  able  arguments  and  brilliant  illustrations — only  inter- 
rupted by  warm  and  frequent  applause." — Boston  Ad- 
vertiser. 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 
September  14 — Liberty  Hall 
Lincoln  was  the  guest  of  Hon.  Joseph  Grinnell,  but  no 
account  of  the  reaction  to  his  address  was  found. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
September  15 — Washingtonian  Hall 

"They  were  addressed  by  the  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  of 
Illinois,  in  a  speech  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  which  for  sound 
reasoning,  cogent  argument,  and  keen  satire,  we  have  sel- 
dom heard  equaled." 

Lowell,  Massachusetts 
September  16— City  Hall 

Lincoln  was  the  guest  of  Linus  Child  but  no  account  of 
how  he  was  received  is  available. 

Dorchester,  Massachusetts 
September  18 — Richmond  Hall 

Richmond  Hall  was  the  place  where  Lincoln  spoke  here, 
and  Nathaniel  F.  Safford,  who  lived  at  Dorchester  Lower 
Village,  entertained  Lincoln  and  was  responsible  for  his 
speaking  at  Dorchester. 

Chelsea,  Massachusetts 
September  19 — Gerrish  Hall 
"The  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  made  a  speech  which  for 
aptness  of  illustration,  solidity  of  argument  and  genuine 
eloquence  is  hard  to  beat." — Boston  Atlas. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
September  20— City  Hall 

No  account  of  the  reaction  of  Lincoln  at  Cambridge  is 
available,  although  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  gave  notice 
of  the  meeting. 

Dedham,  Massachusetts 

September  20 — Temperance  Hall 

"  'I  am  engaged  to  speak  at  Cambridge  tonight,'  he  said, 

'and  I  must  leave.'  The  whole  audience  seemed  to  rise  in 

protest.  'Oh,  no!   Go  on!  Finish!'  were  heard  on  every 

hand  but  Lincoln  was  inexorable." 

Taunton,  Massachusetts 
September  21 — Union  Hall 

"Mr.  Lincoln  is  well  versed  in  the  political  tactics  of  the 
western  country.  His  speech  was  full  of  humor  and  was 
mainly  devoted  to  the  political  cause  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
and  the  Free  Soil  Party." 


Boston,  Massachusetts 
September  22 — Tremont  Temple 

"He  addressed  the  audience  in  a  most  forcible  and  con- 
vincing speech  which  drew  down  thunders  of  applause." — 
Boston  Courier. 

THE  1860  ITINERARY 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

February  28— Railroad  Hall 

"He  abounds  in  good  humor  and  pleasant  satire  and 
often  gives  a  witty  thrust  that  cuts  like  a  Damascus  blade. 
But  he  does  not  aim  chiefly  at  fun.  He  strives  rather  to 
show  by  plain  simple  and  cogent  reasoning  that  his  posi- 
tions are  impregnable  and  he  carries  his  audiences  with 
him  as  he  deserves  to." — Providence  Journal. 

Concord,  New  Hampshire 
March  1 — 

"A  political  speech  of  greater  power  has  rarely  if  ever 
been  uttered  in  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire."— -Concord 
Statesman. 

Dover,  New  Hampshire 
March  2— City  Hall 

"Never  in  this  state  was  there  such  a  powerful,  thor- 
ough and  statesmanlike  exposition  of  political  parties, 
and  such  an  able  declaration  of  Republican  principles." 

Exeter,  New  Hampshire 
March  3— Town  Hall 

This  town  where  Robert  Lincoln  was  in  school  was  the 
real  objective  of  the  eastern  trip,  but  no  press  account  of 
the  speech  made  here  is  available. 

Hartford,  Connecticut 
March  5— City  Hall 

"The  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  City  Hall  last  night  was 
the  most  convincing  and  clearest  speech  we  have  ever 
heard  made." — Hartford  Cowant. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 
March  6 — Union  Hall 

"As  Mr.  Lincoln  concluded  his  address  there  was  wit- 
nessed the  wildest  scene  of  enthusiasm  and  excitement 
that  has  been  in  New  Haven  for  years." — The  Palladium. 

Meridian,  Connecticut 
March  8— Town  Hall 

"His  clear  statement,  irresistible  logic,  perfectly  can- 
did, courteous  and  honest  manner,  carried  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  Republican  principles  to  many  we  believe, 
while  his  side  splitting  humor  well  entertained  even  those 
who  hated  his  doctrines." — New  Haven  Palladium. 

Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island 
March  8— Harris  Hall 

"The  great  champion  of  Illinois  has  become  as  much  of 
a  favorite  in  New  England  as  he  is  in  his  own  state." — 
Providence  Journal. 

Norwich,  Connecticut 
March  9— Town  Hall 

"Mr.  Lincoln  showed  up  the  fallacy  of  slavery  at  length 
and  then  made  a  manly  indication  of  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  Party  ....  He  was  listened  to  with  unflagging 
attention." — Norwich  Bulletin. 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
March  10 — Washington  Hall 

Lincoln  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wood.  Here 
he  made  his  last  speech  in  New  England. 

Sources: — Lincoln  in  New  England — Eggleson.  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
New  Hampshire — Page.  Lincoln  on  the  New  Haven  and  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroads — Jacobs. 
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LINCOLN  IN  BOSTON 


Although  Abraham  Lincoln  made  two  trips  through 
Massachusetts,  one  in  1848  and  the  other  in  1860,  he  paid 
but  one  visit  to  Boston.  He  arrived  in  the  city  on  Friday, 
September  15,  and  departed  on  Saturday,  September  23. 
During  this  interval  he  made  the  Tremont  House  his 
headquarters. 

It  would  appear  as  if  William  Schouler  may  have  been 
indirectly  responsible  for  Abraham  Lincoln's  visit  to 
Massachusetts.  Lincoln  had  corresponded  with  Schouler 
on  August  8,  1848  advising  him  that  he  was  remaining 
for  two  weeks  in  Washington  to  sign  documents.  It  is 
likely  Lincoln  had  previously  been  in  contact  with 
Schouler  at  the  Philadelphia  convention  and  that  they  had 
something  in  common  in  the  nomination  of  Zachary  Tay- 
lor, whom  Lincoln  had  vigorously  supported  and  whom 
Schouler  had  predicted  would  receive  the  nomination. 

Lincoln's  "two  weeks"  in  Washington  were  extended 
somewhat  because  on  August  28  he  was  still  there  and 
wrote  another  letter  to  Schouler  indicating  he  had  been 
busily  engaged  in  behalf  of  General  Taylor's  campaign. 
It  would  seem  that  Lincoln's  visit  to  Massachusetts  was 
in  a  measure  arranged  by  the  National  Committee,  be- 
cause he  happened  to  be  traveling  back  to  Illinois  and 
could  conveniently  pass  through  Worcester  where  the 
state  Whigs  were  to  convene  on  September  13.  Mr. 
Schouler  was  present  at  the  convention  and  made  the 
first  motion  in  the  business  session,  nominating  Mr. 
Wightman  of  Boston  as  Secretary.  Worcester  was  the 
headquarters  for  the  Free  Soil  party  which  was  prose- 
lyting a  great  many  Whigs. 

Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  speak  at  the  convention 
proper  and  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  proceedings. 
He  did  speak  for  one  hour  and  a  half  at  a  mass  meeting 
the  night  before  and  a  few  fragments  of  what  he  said 
on  this  occasion  are  all  that  has  been  preserved  of  the 
dozen  or  more  speeches  which  he  made  in  Massachusetts 
on  this  itinerary.  While  Lincoln  probably  used  about 
10,000  words  in  his  Worcester  address,  less  than  2,000 
words  have  been  recorded  and  these  were  gathered  by 
a  reporter  for  the  Boston  Advertiser  who  commented 
upon  Lincoln's  speech  in  that  paper  the  following  day. 

It  is  not  known  that  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  out  any 
of  his  Massachusetts  speeches,  but  it  is  said  that  the 
Worcester  speech  was  the  best  one  of  them  all,  and  the 
others  were  largely  a  repetition  of  the  Worcester  speech. 
This  would  suggest  that  the  Boston  speech,  which  was 
the  climax  of  his  itinerary,  was  patterned  very  largely 
after  his  address  at  Worcester. 

The  preliminary  speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the 
state  capitol  on  September  15,  made  before  the  Boston 
Whig  Club  and  the  speech  at  Worcester  were  probably 
responsible  for  invitations  to  address  groups  at  New 
Bedford,  Lowell,  Dorchester,  Chelsea,  Dedham,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Taunton,  where  he  is  known  to  have  spoken 
in  favor  of  the  candidacy  of  Taylor.  One  or  two  of  these 
engagements  are  known  to  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Schouler,  editor  of  the  Boston  Atlas,  in  whose  office 
Lincoln  is  known  to  have  visited. 

Lincoln  spoke  under  very  peculiar  circumstances  as 
he  had  been  appearing  in  a  state  where  practically  the 
whole  Whig  party  had  been  unanimously  behind  Daniel 
Webster  as  a  "favorite  son"  candidate — in  the  National 
Convention  at  Philadelphia.    In  fact  the  Massachusetts 


delegates  were  very  unwilling  to  give  up  Webster  even 
to  the  last.  When  his  name  was  placed  before  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention,  on  the  first  ballot  they  gave  him 
their  entire  twelve  votes,  the  same  on  the  second  ballot, 
but  the  third  ballot  nine  of  the  twelve  votes  were  given 
to  Webster,  two  to  Scott  and  only  one  to  Taylor.  On 
the  concluding  ballot  Webster  still  received  nine  Massa- 
chusetts votes  of  the  total  12  while  two  votes  went  to 
Scott  and  one  to  Taylor.  In  other  words,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  appearing  in  a  state  which  had  been  almost 
unanimously  for  Webster  while  only  one  delegate  had 
favored  the  candidacy  of  Zachary  Taylor.  To  make  it 
even  more  difficult  for  Lincoln,  Daniel  Webster  was  still 
very  much  disgruntled  over  his  defeat  and  had  made 
some  very  unkind  statements  about  the  nomination  of 
Taylor. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  Abraham  Lincoln's 
speech  in  Worcester  did  very  much  to  unify  the  conven- 
tion in  the  decision  to  support  Taylor  in  the  subsequent 
campaign,  and  for  that  purpose  especially,  Lincoln  di- 
rected his  remarks.  After  Taylor's  election  Lincoln  had 
occasion  to  write  to  Schouler  at  Boston,  on  February  2, 
suggesting  in  the  letter  that  their  acquaintance  although 
short,  had  been  very  cordial  and  submitted  an  article 
for  printing  in  Schouler's  paper. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  episode  which  occurred 
during  the  visit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Boston  was  his 
appearance  on  the  same  program  with  William  A. 
Seward,  on  the  evening  of  September  22,  at  Tremont 
Temple.  Seward  spoke  first  and  his  speech  was  printed 
in  full  in  the  Boston  papers  the  following  morning.  Lin- 
coln, however,  who  spoke  later  in  the  evening,  while 
receiving  very  favorable  reaction  to  his  address,  had 
no  manuscript  to  hand  to  the  reporters  so  his  speech 
did  not  appear  in  the  papers. 

The  point  in  emphasizing  Abraham  Lincoln's  visit  to 
Boston  at  this  time,  however,  had  been  to  call  attention 
to  Schouler's  friendship  for  Lincoln.  The  controversy 
aroused  over  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  written  to 
the  Widow  Bixby  by  Abraham  Lincoln  on  November  21, 
1864,  should  bring  into  the  picture  this  same  William 
Schouler,  then  Adjutant  General  of  Massachusetts,  who 
was  the  leading  exponent  in  the  final  recognition  of  the 
Widow  Bixby  by  the  President.  Preliminary  attempts 
to  gain  attention  to  her  sacrifice  had  been  made  by 
Schouler  and  on  November  21,  1864,  he  made  an  appeal 
in  the  Boston  papers  on  behalf  of  the  families  of  the 
soldiers.  On  that  very  day  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  the 
famous  letter  now  in  controversy. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  turn 
over  to  a  secretary,  a  request  from  his  old  friend  Schou- 
ler for  a  personal  letter  of  thanks,  to  be  written  to  a 
widow  whom  Schouler  thought  deserving  of  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  recognition?  It  was  General  Schouler 
who  delivered  the  letter  to  the  Widow  Bixby.  It  was 
General  Schouler  who  gave  the  text  of  the  letter  to  the 
Boston  newspapers  as  having  been  written  by  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  was  also  General  Schouler  who  gave  a  copy 
of  the  letter  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  of  New  York 
published  on  December  3,  1864.  In  every  instance  the 
letter  appeared  in  print  as  one  which  had  been  written 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a  personal 
expression  of  his  own  sympathy  for  Mrs.  Bixby. 
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Profiled 

n  Plaque  at  Site 

Of  I860  City  Talk 


By  JOHN  S.  SCHWING 

Abraham  Lincoln  probablv 
would  have  liked  the  bronze 
plaque  on  the  side  of  McLevy 
hall  which  commemorates  the 
address  he  delivered  at  the  site 
March  10,  1860. 

A  profile  of  the  former  presi- 
dent's craggy  face  is  depicted 
on  the  plaque  above  a  simple 
statement  which  reads  that  "en 
a  Saturday  night  almost  113 
years  ago,  Lincoln  delivered  "a 
political  address  before  a  large 
audience  of  citizens  in  Washing- 
ton hall,"  which  preceded  Mc- 
Levy hall,  Bridgeport's  former 
city  hall,  on  the  site. 

The  plaque  in  its  simplicity  is 
like  the.  man  —  simple  and  di- 
rect. For  cutting  through  allj 
that  has  been  written  about 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  16th  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  come 
of  it  true  and  much  that  is  le- 
gend, is  the  evidence  of  his  sim- 
ple yet  determined  nature. 

Today,  the  nation  is  conduct- 
ing its  observance  of  the  164th 
anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth 
on  Feb.  12,  1809. 

The  text  of  Lincoln's  speech 
that  day  apparently  has  been 
lost.  But  his  appearance  here 
was  one  of  a  number  of  stops 
throughout  New  England  which 
he  made  during  the  late  w.nter 
of  1860  following  his  famous 
'right  makes  might"  address  at 
the  Cooper  Union  in  New  York 
city. 

Historian  Cites  Parallel 

Lincoln's  Bridgeport  speech 
parallels  closely  the  one  which 
he  gave  at  Cooper  Union  Feb. 
27,  I860,  according  to  Charles  K. 
O'Neill  of  Westport,  author  and 
Civil  war  historian. 

If  Lincoln's  remarks  here  did 
bear  strong  resemblance  to  the 

Cooper  Union  speech,  then  t  h  e 
Bridgeport  address  was  one 
which  dealt  in  detail  with  sla- 
very, the  burning  issue  of  the 
time. 

It  is  also  the  speech  which 
helped  to  establish  Lincoln's 
reputation  as  an  eloquent  speak- 
er. In  it  he  enunciated  the 
much  admired  principle:  "Let 
us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith,  let  us, 
to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty 
as  we  understand  it." 

In  the  Cooper  Union  speech, 
Lincoln  discussed  the  general 
attitude  of  the  recently  formed 
Republican  party  toward  slav- 
ery and  specified  his  personal 
feeling  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  the  authority  to  con- 
trol slavery  in  its  territories 
burgeoning  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river. 
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He  attacked  Sen.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  who  like  Lincoln  was 
from  Illinois,  for  his  proposal 
that  residents  in  federal  terri- 
tories have  the  right  of  "popu- 
lar sovereignty,"  the  right  to 
decide  by  ballot  whether  their 
territory  would  allow  slavery  or 
prohibit  it. 

Lincoln  favored  the  federal 
government's  prohibition  of 
slavery  from  all  its  territorial 
holdings. 

He  and  Douglas  had  been  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  fence  be- 
fore during  the  contest  for  U.S. 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  1858. 
During  the  campaign,  the  two 
staged  a  famous  series  of  de- 
bates which  brought  the  relative 
unknown  Lincoln  national  notor- 
iety, while  Democrat  Douglas 
won  the  election. 

The  two  were  opponents  once 
more  during  the  president  contest 
in  1860.  At  the  time  of  his  Bridge- 
port speech,  Lincoln  had  yet  to 
be  chosen  as  the  ultimately  suc- 
cessful presidential  candidate  by 
the  Republicans. 

In  his  speech,  Lincoln  present- 
ed a  detailed  and  methodical  ex- 
amination of  the  problems 
which,  had  arisen  around  the 
slavefy   issue. 

He  contended  that  a  majority 
of  those  had  been  among 
the  original  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  indicated  by  later 
votes  in  Congress  that  no 
authority  granted  by  separation 
of  powers  between  state  and 
federal  governments  or  by  any 
part  of  the  Constitution,  prohi- 
bited the  federal  government 
from  controlling  slavery  in  its 
territories.  Proponents  of  slav- 
ery claimed  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  no  right  to  intervene. 

Referring  to  the  Constitution 
"fathers'"  position  on  slavery, 
Lincoln  said,  "As  those  fathers 
marked  it,  so  let  it  be  again 
marked,  as  an  evil  not  to  be  ex- 
tended, but  to  be  tolerated  and 
protected  only  because  of  and 
so  far  as  its  actual  presence 
among  us  makes  that  toleration 
i  and  protection  a  necessity." 

But    his     overriding   concern 

!  was  for  the  preservation  of  the 

Union  and    he    enunciated  that 

concern  clearly  throughout  the 

1860    Eastern    tour. 

To  the  Southerners,  he  said, 
"You  say  we  are  sectional.  We 
(Republicans)  deny  it." 

He  did  not  advocate  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  from  states 
where  it  already  existed.  He 
held  that  the  power  of  emanci- 
pation was  held  by  individual 
stiates. 

Lincoln  insisted,  however, 
that  the  federal  government 
has  the  power  of  restraining  the 
extension  of  this  institution  (sla- 
very) —  the  power  to  insure  that 
a  slave  insurrection  shall  never 
occur  on  any  American  soil 
which  is  now  free  from  slav- 
ery." 
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Called  for  Order 

Calling  for  the  preservation  of 
order  within  the  Union,  Lincoln 
said  it  was  "extremely  desirable 
that  all  ptarts  of  this  great  Con- 
federacy shall  be  at  peace,  and 
harmony,  with  one  another." 

He  defended  the  Republican 
party  from  charges  by  op- 
ponents that  it  was  encouraging 
insurrections  among  slaves. 

"Harper's  Ferry!  John 
Brown!  John  Brown  was  no  Re- 
publican .  .  .,"  Lincoln  siaid  re- 
sponding to  accusations  that  the 
Republican  philosophy  would 
load  to  more  bloody  situations 
like  the  ill-fated  raid  abolition- 
ist Brown  led  against  the  federal 
arsenal  at  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va. 

Brown  had  planned  to  seize 
(arms  and  ammunition  stored  in 
the  arsenal  and  distribute  the 
weapons  to  nearby  slaves.  He 
planned  the  Harpers  Ferry  raid 
as  the  spark  which  would  ignite 
a  widespread  slave  rebellion. 

The  plan  failed,  and  following 
'his  capture,  Brown  was  hanged, 
but  his  action  was  notorious  and 
'controversial,  and  s  e  r  v  e  d  to 
j  drive  deeper  the  wedge  between 
the  nation's  political  factions. 

Such  activities  were  unjustifi- 
able no  matter  the  cause,  Lin- 
coln indicated. 

The  Bridgeport  speech  was  the 
last  Lincoln  made  on  a  swing 
through  New  England  which 
was  to  prove  instrumental  in 
his  successful  quest  for  the  Re- 
publican presidential  nomina- 
tion, according  to  historian 
O'Neill. 

Lincoln  was  not  a  prominent 
national  politician  and  as  such 
did  not  have  a  large  number  of 
political  foes.  His  Eastern  trip, 


which  was  undertaken  upon  the 
invitation  to  speak  at  Cooper 
Union  and  later,  to  visit  his  son 
which  was  studying  in  Exeter, 
N.H.,  won  him  notoriety  and 
support  without  causing  bitter- 
ness among  his  rivals. 

Mr.  O'Neill  said  Lincoln's  suc- 
cess could  be  attributed  to  his 
skill  at  "being  both  the  states- 
man and  politician." 

At  the  time  of  his  Bridgeport 
speech,  Lincoln  was  developing 
the  ideas  and  positions  which 
would  eventually  carry  him  to 
the  presidency,  Mr.  O'Neill  said. 
"He  had  quite  a  bit  to  say  and 
was  saying  it  well"  throughout 
the  Eastern  trip,  which  also 
brought  him  to  New  Haven  and 
Hartford,  the  historian  added. 
It  Was  'Tough  Year' 

I860  was  a  "tough  year,"  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  O'Neill.  Abraham 
Lincoln  performed  a  major  po- 
litical "feat"  in  winning  the  Re- 
publican presidential  nomi- 
nation by  not  offending  large 
numbers  of  people  during  a  time 
when  the  passions  over  the  na- 
tion's different  economic  needs 
and  the  slavery  issue  were  rap- 
idly driving  national  political 
factions  apart,  he  said. 

The  "venture,"  he  said,  "had 
some  of  the  curse  of  a  formal 
pitch  taken  off  of  it." 


Lincoln's  Bridgeport  speech 
and  others  which  he  gave  dur- 
ing his  tour  depict  him  as  "try- 
ing to  be  honest  and  yet  also 
not  looking  for  a  fight,"  accord- 
ing to  the  historian. 
Stayed  On  Washington  Ave. 
While  in  this  city,  Mr.  Lincoln 
stayed  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Wood,  67  Wash- 
ington avenue,  at  Coleman 
street. 

One  of  the  city's  newspapers  at 
the  time,  the  "Bridgeport  Farm- 
er," reportedly  viewed  the  Lin- 
coln visit  less  than  enthusiastic- 
ally. 

Accounts  of  the  newspaper's 
report  indicate  that  the  paper 
critically  viewed  not  only  Lin- 
coln's remarks,  but  also  his 
manners  and  appearance. 

A  newspaper  clipping  from 
1951  reports  the  "Farmer"  sum- 
marized the  overall  effect  of 
Lincoln's  appearance  in  Bridge- 
port that  day  as:  "We  have 
heard  their  (Republican  party's) 
biggest  gun  let  off.  .  .but  wej 
think  the  Republican  party  will! 
suffer  from  its  recoil." 

History  tells  a  story  that  dif- 
fers at  least  somewhat  from 
that  assessment. 
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Product   of   a   Booming    Industry   in    1860 — 
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Lincoln  Tasted  His  First  Oysters  Here 


By  MICHAEL  J.  DALY 

Abraham  Lincoln's  rather 
colorless  speech,  delivered 
here  in  March  of  1860,  certainly 
was  not  his  first,  or  last,  effort 
in  political  campaigns. 

But  yellowed  records  at  Bur- 
roughs Public  library  say  that 
the  presidential  candidate 
tasted  his  first  oysters,  which 
were  the  product  of  a  booming 
Connecticut  industry  at  that 
time,  shortly  before  giving  an 
address  at  what  is  known  as 
McLevy  hall,  State  and  Broad 
streets,  Washington  Hall  and  lat- 
er City  Hall. 

Although         Mr.  Lincoln's 

speech    is    a   fairly    well-known 


piece  of  Bridgeport's  past,  it  is 
not  so  well  -  known  that 
the  Illinois  legislator  came  to 
this  city  as  the  second  choice  of 
local  politicos. 
The  oyster  dinner,  which  Mr. 

Abe's  164th  Birthday 

Bridgeport  public  and  pa- 
rochial schools,  bunks,  courts 
and  state  and  municipal  of- 
fices were  closed  today  in  ob- 
servance of  Lincoln's  164th 
birthday. 

Normal  postal  service  and 
and  garbage  pickups  took 
place  and  most  area  indus- 
trial plants  also  operated. 


Lincoln  enjoyed  at  the  home  of 
Frederick  B.  Wood  at  67  Wash- 
ington avenue,  now  the  site  of 
a  state  employment  branch  of- 
fice, had  been  prepared  in  the 
hopes  that  the  more  renowned 
Cassius  Clay  of  Kentucky,  a 
prominent  political  figure  in 
the  1800s,  would  be  speaking  in 
town. 

The  name  Cassius  Clay  as- 
sumed modern  prominance 
with  the  ex-heavyweight  boxing 
champion,  who  subsequently 
switched  to  the  name  of  Mu- 
hammad  Ali. 

When  Mr.  Clay  proved  un- 
available, Henry  R.  Parrott,  a 
local   man   who  had  been  sent 


to  New  York  to  fetch  the  Ken- 
tuckian,  took  on  Lincoln  as 
second-fiddle  and  hustled  him 
back  to   Bridgeport.  '■*  * 

The  gangly,  hillbilly  image 
presented  by  Mr.  Lincoln  as  he 
stepped  off  the  train  did  little, 
according  to  old  newspaper  clip- 
pings, in  the  way  of  awing  the 
crowd. 

At  the  home  of  Mr.  Wood, 
Lincoln  seated  himself  in  an 
armchair  that  he  reputedly  said 
was  the  most  comfortable  in 
which  he  had  ever  sat. 

So  comfortable  was  the  chair, 
in   fact   ,that   when   Mr.    Lincoln 

(Continued  on  Page  Four) 


Job-Seeker  Lincoln  Dined  on  This  Site 


Pust   photo— Al    Mathewson 

More  than  100  years  ago  this  Washington  avenue  location  was  occupied  by  the _  home  of 
Frederick  B Wood I  who  entertained  presidential  candidate  Abraham  Lincoln  shortly  before  Mr. 
Sncoln  addressed la  small  crowd  at  what  is  now  McLevy  hall,  State  street.  Mr.  Lincoln  dined, 
rental £    he  first  time,  on  oysters,  which  were  then  the  product  of  a  booming  industry. 


LINCOLN  TASTED 
OYSTERS  HERE 

(Continued  from  Page  One)  <-.* 

left  he  asked  if  he  could  take 
it  with  him  on  the  train  to 
Boston. 

The  chair  remained  with  him 
through  his  days  in  Washing- 
ton. After  his  assassination,  the 
chair  was  returned  to  the  Wood 
family. 

It  was  then  willed  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Wood.  granddaugh- 
ter of  Lincoln's  host,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Hall  of  Green- 
wich. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  warm 
reception  given  him  by  the 
Wood  family  that  prompted  Mr. 
Lincoln,  according  to  records, 
to  return  to  Bridgeport  in  1864 
when  he  was  campaigning  for 
re-election. 


LINCOLN    IN    NEW    ENGLAND:    A    CORRECTION. 

In  an  article  in  the  May  number  of  this  magazine,  the  report  of  a  speech  made  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  September,  1S48,  was  printed  with  the  claim  that  it  "had  hitherto  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  biographers  of  Lincoln."  The  Boston  "  Herald"  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  brief  account  of  this  speech  appears  in  the  second  edition  of  Uerndon's  "  Life,"  in  an  excellent 
chapter  on  Lincoln's  New  England  campaign  of  1848  furnished  Mr.  Herndon  by  Mr.  Edward  L.  Pierce, 
author  of  the  "  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Charles  Sumner."  This  chapter  does  not  appear  in  Herndon's  first 
edition,  which  was  used  by  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  May  number.  Morse,  in  his  biography,  states 
that  none  of  the  speeches  of  the  New  England  campaign  was  reported,  and  no  speech  from  this  period 
appears  in  the  "  complete  "  collection  of  speeches  edited  and  published  by  Nicolay  and  Hay. 
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